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THE year 1547 marks the highest point on the tide 
of Spain's glory. In less than a century, from a 
group of petty kingdoms and counties quarreling 
among themselves except when they united for the 
moment to push back the Moors, she had risen to 
be the most powerful nation in the world. At Naples 
and at Milan, in the Netherlands and in the New 
World her viceroys and her men-at-arms imposed 
her sway with iron hand. The victory of Muhlberg 
in 1547 extended her power to the Protestant states 
of Germany. The Spanish king was at last Emperor 
in fact as well as name. 

If you would know what manner of man was 
Charles V, look for a moment at the superb por- 
trait in the Prado done by Titian to commemorate 
this victory. Pass over the mincing steed and the 
rich Augsburg armor and see the man. The figure 
is thick-set and powerful; the mailed hand holds the 
lance in a vise-like grip; the face is hard with its 
brutal, obstinate jaw and coldly calculating eyes. 
But the whole person reveals one dominant trait: 
the will to rule. This vision of empire was charac- 
teristic of the Spaniard of the first half of the six- 
teenth century, of Loyola and of the Inquisition as 
well as of Cortes and Pizarro. "One king, one tongue, 
one faith" was their dream and stoutly they dared 
to realize their dream. This was the Spain into 
which was born in the autumn of 1547 Miguel de 
Cervantes Saavedra. 

The early years of Cervantes' life were marked 
by momentous changes in the national life of Spain. 
The dreams of the Emperor were beginning to van- 
ish. His project for the nomination of his son 
Philip as his successor on the Imperial throne was 
blocked; the hope of union of his power with that 
of England through the marriage of Philip and 
Mary proved vain, as their union proved unfruitful. 
In 1556 he relinquished his sceptre and withdrew 
to Yuste to die in monkish seclusion. Although 
Philip II inherited his father's craftiness and ob- 
stinacy, he did not inherit his power in action. The 
broad vision of world mastery was superseded by a 
closet policy of petty expediency. When Cervantes 
came to Madrid with his family in 1566 he found 
the city already a typical court with its parasitic life 
of prelates, courtiers and office-seekers, where men 
strove, not to serve their king, but to serve their 
own interests. 

If Philip and his court gave signs of the decadence 
which ere long was to ruin Spain, the Spanish peo- 
ple still showed flashes of the old vigor. Spanish 
soldiers and sailors were still the best in Europe; 
in 1571 under the leadership of Don Juan de 
Austria they gave the world a last glimpse of the 
heroic temper of the early days, when they disas- 
trously defeated the Turkish fleet at Lepanto. Cer- 
vantes had chosen the career of arms and had seen 
service in Italy. In the battle, although ill with 
fever, he insisted that "it were better to die fighting 
for God and for the King than to remain below 
decks" and was thrice wounded. To his dying day 
he had no prouder boast than that "in the battle of 



Lepanto he lost his left hand by a harquebus shot, 
a wound which, ugly though it may seem, he counts 
as fair, since he won it on the most memorable and 
lofty occasion that past ages had seen or ages to 
come may hope to see." 

Cervantes' first exploit in arms reveals that he 
belongs to the school of Charles V. 

That his wound did not wholly unfit him for serv- 
ice as a soldier and that his spirit was not broken 
is evident from the fact that he remained four 
years in Italy. But promotion was slow and he 
received permission to return to Spain. On the way 
the galley on which he was sailing was attacked by 
corsairs and, in spite of desperate resistance, the 
ship's company was captured and carried to Algiers. 

The five years of captivity which followed are the 
most fascinating in Cervantes' life. He was cease- 
less in his attempts to escape, but every magnificent 
design he planned was wrecked by the treachery of 
some one among the conspirators. In every case, 
with noble courage and unselfishness, he assumed 
the burden of responsibility. These same years had 
another phase; during the long hours of enforced 
idleness his mind turned to letters, which to the men 
of his time seemed the only alternative to arms. 
From this moment on, his experience of life is con- 
stantly reflected in literature. To the days in Al- 
giers belong many of his works, such as the plays, 
El trato de Argel and Los banos de Argel, the tale 
of El amante liberal and the episode of El cautivo. 
It is an example of the irony of life which he is so 
fond of portraying that relief from captivity came, 
not as the result of one of his daring attempts to 
escape, but in the most prosaic of ways: he was ran- 
somed for five hundred escudos by the Trinitarian 
friars. 

The heroic days of Cervantes are over; he is now 
brought face to face with the petty side of life. At 
first he is a follower of the Court, seeking an ap- 
pointment. But he lacks influential friends and his 
success is scanty. Perhaps letters will be more 
profitable. The "Pastoral" has always thrived in 
the artificial atmosphere of courts and the vogue of 
Montemayor's sophisticated shepherds and shep- 
herdesses is still great. In hope of earning a few 
ducats he writes the Galatea. It is arid and stilted; 
his heart is not in his task. And what is worse, it 
does not pay. The comedy, however, is growing 
apace in popular favor. There, perchance, he can 
turn an honest penny? Some of his ventures — he 
tells us — meet with success. And yet many of them 
fail to appeal. The Numancia with its burning 
patriotism finds little favor with the public. Spain 
is no longer the master of the destiny of Europe, 
but she is not yet on the defensive. He must wait 
till Saragossa before the Numancia has its hour. 

At last, in 1587, Cervantes received an appoint- 
ment as a commissary to gather supplies for the 
great Armada. Life is full of contrasts, but there 
is none more striking than this : he who fought so 
bravely at Lepanto is now a humble government of- 
ficial, gathering oil, barley and wheat from little 
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towns and hamlets in Andalusia for the fleet which 
was 3o sorely routed in the Channel. For fifteen 
years he remained in Seville and its province in 
different official tasks. Though his life was so pro- 
saic and often so embittered by financial troubles, 
the experience was essential to the development of 
his genius. The very nature of his employment kept 
him in constant contact with men of every walk in 
life. Like the traveling man of to-day he gathered 
up in his wanderings from town to town an endless 
supply of tales; his keenly observant eyes noted 
down a thousand striking physical traits of kindly 
country priests, of swaggering gallants or squint- 
eyed tavern maids. During the periods of inactivity 
in Seville he learned to know the motley crew of 
rogues and ruffians that flourished in her crowded 
streets. The literary outgrowth of this period of 
his life must be sought in the Novelas ejemplares 
and the Comedias y entremeses which were published 
years later. It is in them that we shall find his first 
realistic sketches in the study of life. They explain 
the mastery he had reached when he undertook his 
great work, El Ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quixote de 
la Mancha. 

Cervantes is so explicit in stating his purpose in 
writing the Don Quixote, it is remarkable that so 
many attempts have been made to attach to it some 
esoteric significance. The Prologue to the First 
Part announces that his project is "to overthrow the 
ill-compiled machina and bulke of those knightly 
*bookes, abhorred by many but applauded by more," 
and to the end this remained his intent, as the clos- 
ing words of the Second Part repeat : "I never de- 
sired any other thing than that men should utterly 
abhor the fabulous, impertinent and extravagant 
bookes of chivalries." 

The "knightly bookes" had long been looked upon 
as a pernicious influence in Spain. Priests and 
critics had thundered against them; Juan de Valdes, 
the heterodox, and Santa Teresa, the orthodox, had 
lamented the years they wasted upon them. But in 
sober truth it must be admitted that their period of 
real popularity was limited to that age of imperial 
conquest when the deeds of Spaniards reflected a 
valor well-nigh as fantastic as the most extrava- 
gant emprise accredited to Amadis de Gaula. Among 
the books of chivalry listed in the famous scrutiny 
of Don Quixote's library, only one, Don Olivante de 
Laura, was written during the reign of Philip II. 
It is true that almost until the end of the century 
the old tales were reprinted and read, but the genre 
was dying out with the age of adventurous enter- 
prise to which it had appealed, and its place was 
being taken by new types, the pastoral, the picar- 
esque novel and, above all, by the-drama. Why, 
then, did Cervantes feel so strongly the need of 
crushing their influence? Because he himself in 
his youth had submitted to the fascination of these 
fabulous tales, and because he saw now how out of 
tune with the times they were and how imperative 
it was that Spain should open its eyes to reality. 

The means he chose were simple. A kindly coun- 
try gentleman, obsessed by overmuch reading of the 
chivalrous tales, goes mad and bethinks him to re- 
store knight-errantry upon the earth. With a sim- 
ple farmer, one Sancho Panza, as his squire, he 
sallies forth in quest of adventure. The recital of 
these adventures, with their constant contrast of a 



world of fancy based upon the tales of chivalry and 
a world of fact based on Cervantes' long observa- 
tion of life, is sufficient to demonstrate the follies 
of the knightly books. Don Quixote is brought back 
to his home in a stout wooden cage. 

Don Quixote interprets reality through the me- 
dium of his fancy; Sancho as unfailingly applies to 
fancy the cold judgment of fact. And this antith- 
esis is represented visually, as it were, by the very 
appearance of the two figures. Don Quixote is long, 
lean and withered; his squire is short and chubby. 
The mounts are typical of the masters; Rocinante, 
Don Quixote's lean stallion, still has his moments 
of skittish impulse; Sancho's ass, or his "Dapple" 
as he calls him to avoid the word, is as peaceful and 
unromantic as a donkey can be. It is strange that 
there should be something so irresistibly funny 
about the mere juxtaposition of "tall and thin" and 
"short and fat." But it is the great universal 
comedy pair; to-day it is the secret of the success 
of many a vaudeville team and comic supplement 
serial. By this single stroke of happy inspiration 
Cervantes prepares his readers for the merriment 
which the account of the doings of his heroes is to 
afford. 

With this genial pair once launched on their jour- 
ney the method of Cervantes is forthway mani- 
fested. Under the slant morning sun they fare out 
across the field of Montiel. Of a sudden Don Quixote 
espies his first adventure. "Behold there, friend 
Sancho" he cries "how there appeares thirty or 
forty monstrous giants, with whom I meane to fight, 
and deprive them all of their lives!" "What giants?" 
retorts Sancho incredulous. "Those that thou seest 
there with the longs arms" replies his lord. Sancho's 
role is at once revealed. "I pray you understand" 
he explains "that those which appeare there are no 
gyants but windemils: and that which seems in 
them to be armes are their sayles, that are swinged 
about by the winde, doe also make the mill goe." 
The man of strong convictions is never moved by 
a statement of facts; he must learn by experience, 
and Don Quixote spurs on against the giants. The 
result is natural: his lance is broken, he and his 
steed are plucked from the ground and tumbled in 
the field in evil plight. Now does Don Quixote show 
that he is more than a man of obstinacy; he belongs 
among the chosen dreamers from whom the re- 
formers of all times have come, who, faced with a 
reality which counters their vision, impugn the re- 
liability of the facts. "I do verily persuade myself" 
he replies to Sancho's I-told-you-so "that the wise 
Freston who robbed my studie and bookes hath 
transformed these giants into mils, to deprive me 
of the glory of victory." 

This maiden encounter is typical of all those of 
the First Part. Don Quixote is always cudgeled — 
and Sancho and the poor beasts receive more than 
their share of maltreatment — and yet he is never 
convinced that his own follies are the cause. But 
even though the method be the same, the variety of 
incident is unending. Cervantes' power of inven- 
tion is inexhaustible. New and whimsical happen- 
ings spring from the most unpromising situations: 
sleepy wayside inns become battlemented castles; 
wineskins are uncouth giants whose blood runs red 
at Don Quixote's thrusts; a barber's basin is an en- 
chanted helmet. Across the pages passes a varied 
company — mule-drivers, maidens forlorn, a captive 
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escaped from Algiers, noble gallants. Some tell their 
story while the action pauses. It is a veritable pano- 
rama of Spanish life in the closing years of the six- 
teenth century. But variegated as the background 
is, we never lose sight of the two figures ; the inter- 
est is centered in Don Quixote's whimsical exploits 
and Sancho's canny comments. 

The fundamental conception of the Second Part 
of the Don Quixote, which was published ten years 
later in 1615, does not differ from that of the First 
Part. The purpose is still to wreck the power of 
the novels of chivalry, the means are still to con- 
trast the mad fancies of Don Quixote with the crass 
realities of Sancho Panza. The unfailing humor, 
the keen observation of human traits and the unflag- 
ging power of invention are as pronounced as ever. 
The artistic standards are even higher; the com- 
position is surer and more logical; the episodes are 
more closely knit into the fabric of the work. There 
are, however, a few respects in which it shows a 
changed attitude. 

Although the events of the Second Part are sup- 
posed to occur almost immediately after those of the 
First, it is early apparent that both Don Quixote 
and Sancho, like their creator, are years older. Don 
Quixote no longer plunges recklessly into the adven- 
ture of the cart of The Parliament of Death; he 
hearkens to the sober advice of Sancho. And if the 
master has become less extravagant, the servant has 
become less selfish. Torn by conflicting desires when 
the clown who has terrified Rocinante into unhors- 
ing his rider drives off his Dapple, he chooses the 
nobler course: "his master's love prevailed more 
with him than the cockering of his asse." The ex- 
tremes of idealism and materialism are drawn closer 
together on the common ground of humanity. 

While Don Quixote is more normal in his inter- 
pretation of existence — his inns are no longer cas- 
tles, but inns — his courage is even greater than be- 
fore. Now he is not always defeated and buffeted; 
he is often successful in his adventures. Thus he 
overcomes the Knight of the Looking-glasses, alias 
the Bachelor Sanson Carrasco. Even more mag- 
nificent is his bravery in the episode of the lions. 
Intrepidly he faces the open door of his cage, "but 
the generous lyon, more courteous than arrogant, 
neglecting such childishnesse and bravados, turned 
his backe and shewed his tayle to Don Quixote, and 
very quietly lay downe in the cage." So too he 
achieves the adventure of the Countess Trifaldi 
"onely with undertaking it." Cervantes is an old 
man now, and looking back at life, he is more than 
ever sure that ideals are not wholly in vain after all. 
The will to conquer still wins its victories in mys- 
terious ways. 

The last chapters of the book are marred by the 
spleen and haste of the author occasioned by the 
appearance of the false Second Part by Avellaneda. 
In a new encounter with Sanson Carrasco, Don 
Quixote is vanquished and forced to renounce his 
adventures for a year. Restored to his home, he 
recovers his wits and dies in his bed like a Christian 
gentleman, abjuring his past follies. The end is 
probably inevitable. Cervantes is now a brother of 
the Confraternity of Slaves of the Most Blessed Sac- 
rament. Death is at the door. In the presence of 
the eternal the hopes and the craven fears of the 
world seem small ; it is his soul's salvation that con- 
cerns him. For the first time in all the years Cer- 



vantes' spirit grows faint. Don Quixote dies re- 
pentant and confessed. But inevitable or not, the 
end cannot fail to grieve the heart of the reader who 
has come to love so amiable a madness. Dulcinea 
is still enchanted. Who shall rise to free her? 

In plan and in countless minor details Don Quixote 
is a parody of the novels of chivalry and as such 
its popularity among a reading public which was 
already beginning to tire of the mad adventures of 
the type was assured. But had it been merely a 
parody, its day of glory must have ended with the 
reign of the very works it ridiculed. Because it is 
something more than a parody, because Cervantes 
with unequalled knowledge of life distinguished be- 
tween what was false and ephemeral in the tales of 
knighthood and what was enduring and true, Don 
Quixote remains to-day the most human book that 
was ever written. 

The false in the "machina of knightly bookes" 
was apparent to all the world: it was the action, 
"these battailes, inchantments, successes, ravings, 
loves and challenges." But Cervantes belonged in 
spirit to the golden, heroic days; he saw that one 
thing these knights possessed was true: their en- 
thusiastic devotion to their ideal ! Call it what you 
will — religion, philosophy, inspiration — he knew that 
this passionate impulse for big, self-sacrificing serv- 
ice is the one determining factor in human progress. 
Don Quixote becomes the incarnation of this faith. 
What is the profession of faith which his knight- 
hood involves? "To right wrongs, to punish in-, 
solence, to succor the needy and oppressed, to re- 
lieve widows and orphans, to defend the truth even 
at the cost of life." And what is the effect of this 
service on the hero? "Since I am become a knight- 
errant" Don Quixote replies "I am valiant, cur- 
teous, liberall, well-mannered, generous, gentle, 
bold, mild, patient." This is the secret of the charm 
of the Knight of the Ill-Favoured Face. His deeds 
are those of a madman; his ideals are those of as 
true and noble a gentleman as ever lived. Because 
Cervantes loved those ideals he loved the character 
he created and his hero is one of the most lovable 
fictions of literature. 

As the idealism of Don Quixote is the image of 
Cervantes' dream of life, so the materialism of San- 
cho is the fruit of his experience of life. We must 
not forget that he wrote his great work after he 
was fifty years old. He had never been a pensioned 
spectator at the human show; he knew life by living 
life to the full and out of the fulness of his years he 
portrayed men as he knew them to be. There is no 
puerile distortion of the features of reality, no je- 
june psychology of human motives. Thirty years 
of struggle had cleared his vision. He saw that a 
new temper had seized upon Spain. Nobles and 
peasants alike were ready to scoff at ideals; they 
were engrossed with the satisfaction of personal de- 
sires. Sancho is the type of this Philistinism. His 
gods are those of the flesh; though he wins his 
coveted Island, he renounces his governorship rather 
than risk his hide to maintain his place. Cervantes' 
judgment was sound; Spain had lost her passion for 
leadership, was no longer ready to fight for prin- 
ciples. Materialism, armed with its epitomes of 
commonplace philosophy, the proverbs, is the new 
master of Spain's fate. 

Even though he felt keenly the loss of the old 
spirit, Cervantes had not grown pessimistic nor bit- 
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ter. He is no Jeremiah, no Voltaire; he is Cer- 
vantes. And he laughs. At times it is a hearty 
guffaw, again it is only a twinkle in his eyes, some- 
times there is a vague twist of wistfulness in his 
smile. But the humor is always there. And thus, 
even more than by his sound realism, he reveals his 
maturity. Youth is easily soured at the first disil- 
lusionment; age has a broader conception: it does 
not confuse mole-hills with mountains. It finds it 
easy then to laugh at the insignificance of what 
once seemed so charged with meaning. Cervantes 
laughs and we laugh with him. He would have 
spurned the title of philosopher, but to have made 
the whole world laugh optimistically at life is to 
have created a philosophy. 

The enduring fame of Cervantes is of the highest 
significance as a lesson in artistic achievement. For 
art aims to hold up a mirror to life. Life is not 



merely the exalted dreaming of the tales of chivalry 
or the Romanticists, nor altogether the unrelieved 
sordidness of the picaresque novels or the Natural- 
ists; it lies between the two, with its moods of 
quixotic impulse to give battle to the enchanters that 
oppress it, and its moments of sanchesque yearning 
for the flesh-pots of the wedding feast of Camacho. 
Cervantes is a supreme artist because he gave a 
faithful image of the life of his time with its con- 
flict of good and evil, of false and true. And since 
from age to age the mystery of the workings of 
men's hearts is unchanging, the miracle of art is 
eternal. So it is that the Don Quixote has tran- 
scended the restrictions of language and time, and 
to-day, as three hundred years ago, "children handle 
it, youths read it, men understand it, and old men 
celebrate it." It is a part of the universal heritage 
of art, "the general delight of mankind." 

Ralph Hayward Keniston 



THE TRUTH OF ART HISTORY 

By Professor Wm. M. Sloane, Columbia University 



T^HE close association of the fine arts, plastic, 
* graphic and literary, has again after long aliena- 
tion secured recognition among those who work in 
them. Sculptors, painters and writers cannot be too 
intimate with each other. Indeed they cannot do their 
best work without such an intimacy. The reason 
is that they are all seekers after a single and general 
truth. In the sense of interpreting their age and 
revealing it to itself they are prophets. 

There was a time when giants like Michelangelo 
were great in all the fine arts simultaneously; and 
they commanded pre-eminence because the practise 
of all the fine arts was associated, not in a group of 
men but in a single personality. For Michelangelo 
was not alone in successful effort, though he was the 
great solitary in the degree of his success. Other 
sculptors were painters and other painters were 
sculptors, while both painters and sculptors were 
artists in architecture and in literature, prose and 
verse. It is not infrequent that while there is a 
close-knit unity in the fine arts, one of them lends 
itself in the creative mind better than another to 
a message of interpretation. 

Every man knows that back of his conduct is a 
faith or doctrine. Back also of collective humanity 
throughout every age there has been some generally 
accepted faith or doctrine. The sincere artist must 
be powerfully individual in the expression of his 
message, but the language he speaks is meaningless 
to the world if he does not by close association with 
collective man and collective art use the universal 
medium for the exchange of feeling. 

In this respect music is of all the fine arts quite 
the most successful. Highly developed as it is both 
technically and emotionally, it has retained the prim- 
itive human medium for conveying thought and 
emotion with the smallest possible alloy of conven- 
tionality. Whatever evolution there has been in 
each of the fine arts, it has been largely confined 
to their medium and their convention. The startling 
mural decorations of the Aurignac man, startling 
alike in drawing and in color, are an indication if 



not a proof of this. They are actually more modern 
than much of what has been produced within the 
historic age and render the old meaning of prehis- 
toric doubtful in its validity. 

It is equally difficult in the large sense to tell- the 
convincing truth and to tell a convincing lie. Truth 
telling depends quite as much on the hearer as on 
the teller. What you say to one man may be a 
complete and positive truth; to another it may 
either convey an absolutely false impression or be 
rejected as a mere absurdity. While this applies 
to art as well as to other forms of speech, it has 
been generally believed that mankind has made 
and used art products for no other reason than 
because both producer and consumer liked, and so 
desired, the form and ornament of the utensil, 
whether a pot or a picture. 

The history of art therefore, in particular of the 
applied arts, has been regarded as that portion of 
the historic record more simply true than any 
other, less corrupted by tradition or purpose than 
a pictograph or a hieroglyph or an ideograph or 
a sound picture, or a written sentence. What 
men wanted they took either in barter or by vio- 
lence. What they possessed and used was con- 
sidered an infallible guide to their capacity and 
taste. What they represented for the art-record 
was selected for representation and permanency 
because it stood highest in their esteem and 
exhibited their degree of culture. The artist 
did not aim to gratify any individual buyer, nor a 
group of such individuals, not even a tribe or a 
political unit, but as Wordsworth, alike a great 
poet, a great critic and also a practising landscape 
architect, declared in a letter: the true servant of 
the arts pays homage to the human kind as im- 
personated in unwarped and enlightened minds. He 
had in mind the elect person. 

That this sense of certitude about art-history as 
sublimely true has a certain justification is not to 
be denied. But the student of history begins to feel 
that there lurks in it a danger and that the com- 
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